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CECILY’S FIRST TROUBLE. 


Cnuarter VII. 


Ir was counted asa bit of good fortune by my little heroine, that 
the Lendrums should have been taken to Scotland by their grand- 
father late in the autumn, and Cecily trusted that there was no chance 
of their return for some weeks yet. What might not happen in 
three weeks! She might be able to save up at least eighteen pence, 
if she had no fines to pay in school, and no collections in church. 
Mildred had once picked up half-a-crown in the Market Place, Cecily 
might pick up another, or even a half sovereign. 

In a month’s time came her. birthday and what splendid 
possibilities were included in that charming word! Uncle Alan 
might send her some money instead of a present as usual, or her 
papa might think of her beforehand, and tell Mrs. Dale to allow her 
something handsome to console her for the loss of Milly. It was 
no use to fret over troubles which might not come. Tom Lendrum 
and his “ slavey” were treading down the heather bells on blue 
mountains miles away, and with nothing to remind Cecily of her 
trouble it could slumber. Her lessons began to take up her thoughts 
for the first time in her life. To escape from the sight of Rose 
Lendrum— innocent, unknowing Rosie! Cecily, after much entreaty 
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of Mrs. Brown, got herself elevated to the first class, and being 
slighted by the elder girls as an intruder, was piqued into putting 
forth all her powers to prove herself theirequal. Emulation did 
more for Cecily’s intellectual improvement than Mildred’s tender 
remonstrances, and she made a sudden stride, even in the first class, 
and left one or two tall girls, who called her a bumptious infant, far 
in the rear. : 

“‘T hope you do your lessons better now, Cecily,” said Mrs. Dale 
one evening, ‘it was kind in Mrs. Brown to let you go into the first 
class, but she says you caw do well enough, when you choose.” Cecily 
pouted and puckered up her work. Why were people always at her? 
she thought. ‘Who is that pretty girl who walks with Mrs, 
Brown now?” enquired Mrs. Dale farther. 

** A Miss Dennison,” said Cecily shortly. 

“ Ah! yes, a niece of the Dean's—I saw her in the deanery pew 
yesterday.” 

“ Pretty, do you call her mama?” said Mrs. James, ‘ such 
a baby face! as like the child I am making this frock for 
as can be. She is a parlour bcearder I suppose. She is very 
old to be at school, is she stupid? No? Then what is she at 
Mrs. Brown's for?” 

‘‘Music. She has come to study under the old organist.” 

‘‘Dear, how tiresome to have to go on with music at her 
age!” exclaimed Mrs. James. ‘Is she nice?” 

Cecily pretended not to hear and dived under the table for 
her reel of cotton, ‘The parlour boarder at Mrs. Brown’s was 
an object of adoration, like her siately cousins at the Deanery, 
and Cecily would not even speak of her to unsympathising 
ears. The little room set apart for Miss May Dennison, into 
which the less worthy scholars peeped when the door stood 
ajar, and where Cecily had once seen a pretty picture as its inmate 
fed her doves in the sunshine at the open window garlanded 
with Virginia creeper, was a new paradise, and the innocent 
faced girl, who stood aloof from her fellows with a certain 
distant politeness, which, far from ungracious, yet seemed always 
to keep them aloof from her as beings of another sphere, was 


just the creature fitted for a school-girl’s ideal. To be noticed 
by her was an honour, to be admitted into her pink and white 
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sanctum, where she kept a private piano and_ entertained a 
cooing company of birds, was the height of Cecily’s ambition. 
So she turned a deaf ear to Mrs, James’ comments, and only 
came to the surface with her reel of cotton in time to hear, 
with a heating heart, a little bit of town gossip from Mrs. 
Dale. “So Tom Lendrum is going into Mr, Blake’s office. He 
may be chapter-clerk yet if there is anything in him. How 
his mother can be so foolish about that spoilt lad L can’t 
think. Mr. Blake will make him work I suspect, and a good 
thing too.” Then, thought Cecily, though Rose and they all 
are away Tom may come back—If I were to meet him in the 
street what should I do!—and this thought robbed her of her 
peace of mind with the sense ofa continual danger to be avoided. 
There was enough brightness and fun in Cecily, when in the 
mood, to make her an acceptable companion to some kindred 
spirits in the first class, as soon as the opposition to her 
elevation subsided. In particular, were two merry good natured 
sisters named Carey, leaders of mischief, who speedily admitted 
her into their confidence, but though Cecily was proud of the 
distinction she was not quite easy under the burden of it. 

The Careys were universal favorites and really kind to the 
new comer, but she felt instinctively a want of refinement 
about them, a something bordering on coarseness in their fun 
and frolic, which she knew Mildred would have detected at 
once and shunned accordingly. But then Milly, darling Milly! 
really had very little fuo in her, she often laughed at witticisms 
whose point had escaped her, and, unless helped by the 
appreciation of others, would read ‘‘ Punch” without a smile 
and never rose to the quotations from Pickwick current in the 
school. Milly divided everything in her own mind straight 
off into right and wrong, and knew no dallying place between 
them. The Careys, now, put ordinary things in such an 
exquisitely comical light that Cissy needs must laugh whether 
she quite approved or not. 

One day, indeed, while they were waiting in the class roon 
after school enjoying some jokes of a questionable nature, May 
Dennison came in softly upon them unawares, and tho gh 
she made a movement as of retreating ond then apologised 
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courteously for interrupting them, without any other comment 
on their proceedings, Cecily felt with a pang of humiliation that 
she must have overheard their chatter, and read instantly in the 
proud lifting of the young head and involuntary straightening 
of the soft pure lips a lofty seorn of the school girls, which cut one 
of them at least to the heart and robbed Liz. Carey’s wild sallies 
of all mirth and flavour. A longing desire for Milly’s 
presence surged up in Cecily’s heart, a vivid remembrance of 
her sister’s indignant remonstrance and hot blushes when 
something Milly stigmatized as ‘‘not nice ” had _ been 
repeated to her, and her fervent entreaties to the girl 
who displeased her that she would try never to talk at 
school as she would not do at home, and telling her also 
that dear grandmama had given Milly for a rule the text 
where the children of Israel were bidden even to keep their 
camp clean because the Lord their God was walking with 
holy eyes among them. Cecily slipped away sadly from the 
class room and went down stairs passing May Dennison’s room on 
her way, but the door was shut this time, and there was no 
bright scene of birds and smiles and sunshine to blot out the 
remembrance of the reproachfal face that haunted her. “ If 
she would but speak to me sometimes—if she would but give 
me one kiss, I would love her so!” thought Cecily, standing 
outside the closed door and fancying jealously the kisses wasted 
on the doves—‘ but no one loves me, no not one.” 

The little Stevensons in their nursery were barricading the 
door there, but also judiciously leaving it open to provoke a 
fight, a little pile of dolls, brushes, and other useful projectiles 
stood handy on the washstand, and the small belligerants 
themselves were on the tip toe of expectation to hail Cecily 
with yells as soon as the tip of her brown hat appeared above 
the stairs. This was really more from sport than malice, the 
imps found the nursery dull and would have resented Cecily’s 
going up to her room without paying them a visit. But to- 
day everything went wrong, as Cecily was in the habit of 
saying. Mrs. Dale coming up witha headache, and a heartache 
hidden behind that, spoke sharply about the children’s noise, 
and blamed Cecily. “I won’t have them make such a row 
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as this every day, Cecily! Why do you persist in going to 
the nursery at all? You know they don’t like you. Now, I 
desire you will leave them alone for the future—go straight 
upstairs every day and let me hear no more of this kind 
of thing.” 

Cecily brushed past to her own room with sulky shoulders 
and eyes full of tears. She sat down on her bed and cried 
for five minutes. ‘ Nobody loves me now” was the burden of 
her cry, “and she even despises me!” She,” of course, was 
May Dennison dreaming away over her piano at the moment 
oblivious of all “those girls” she had scrutinized so calmly 
from under her white eyelids, but it seems to me that this 
girl herself was also to be consured in this matter. Milly’s 
honest protest and stout denunciation of wrong as she saw it, 
was more Christlike than the chill indifference of one who 
was satisfied to sweep by on the other side of the way—con- 
tent to be true so far only to her mother’s fostering love and 
the pure atmosphere of the home in which she had grown up, 
like a white lily, ‘as to shun the companionship which could 
not have soiled her, as it soiled little Cecily, and never to 
count the influence of her beautiful youth and her peculiar 
position among them as gifts and graces to be used for the 
sake of the Holy Giver, in benefiting the young things whom 
she saw standing daily on the brink of danger. Even as it was, 
they reverenced her, and the presence of one with such childlike 
innocence of evil instinctively raised the standard of the giddy 
children, who were thoughtless and badly brought up, but by 
no means badly disposed, and they would have been even won 
to better things by a little sympathy—a few of the rare sweet 
smiles which fell like caresses and a recognition by the higher 
nature of fellowship with them in play as well as in work. 


Cuarter VIII. 


A sharp frost cut the red leaves down like a sickle, Rose 
Lendrum, who was not very sensitive to such external influences, 
drove back to school, behind the old pony, through almost 
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wintry lanes one dreary November morning, but she was looking 
forward with great pleasure to a renewal of her intimacy with 
Cecily, and had no eyes for the landscape. But when she 
climed up into the little carriage after the day was over, the 
stinging wind seemed to reach her heart under her warm wrap, 
and the blinding rain beat against eyes already blinded by 
tears. Something—everything—was wrong. Cecily had not met 
her at the door as she had fondly pictured beforehand, they 
had hardly met all day indeed, and, cruellest cut of all, when 
they did meet, Cecily had not seemed to care for her a bit 
She had sai? everything necessary, asked all the proper ques- 
tions about Scotland and the family at Elm Villa, and assured 
Rosie she was very glad to sce her again, but she had looked 
constrained and ill at ease, and had been most perceptibly as 
glad to get away from her, as if she had not wished for her 
return. It was very mysterious, and Rosie thought bitterly, 
very unkind. She thought sadly of the day they had parted 
with such happy anticipations in the summer, and had she 
been a poetical young person like her friend might possibly 
have quoted more or less correctly :— 


*¢ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow 


Is remembering happier days.” 


But Rose had no genius for poetry, she could only ery, as 
Cecily had cried often and often because she wanted to be 
loved, only it made a difference that she could finish her cry 
out on her mother’s breast and be comforted by many little 
suggestions which a mother knows how to give along with her 
kisses, instead of on the hard little bedstead in Cecily’s room, 
which was bare of most things besides the haunting painted 
eyes of her mother’s picture. 

But Rosie was to have her revenge. Tom had not forgotten 
his precious photograph as Cecily was fain to hope. He seat 
a cautiously worded message by his sister to remind her that 
he was anxiously awaiting the fulfilment of her promise. The 
difficulty now was for Rosie to catch Cecily in private, for 
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secresy Tom had insisted on, and Cecily, though she hardly 
knew why, avoided Rose as much as possible. One day however, 
when the rain had prevented the girls from leaving school 
at the usual time, Rose descried her quondam friend at a window 
in the corridor learning a lesson by the failing light, and pounced 
upon her eagerly. Cecily shook her off with a slight gesture of 
impatience. “ Dear Rose, I am learning my German—do let me 
alone.” 

“ But I have something, very particular to say to you Cissy,” 
and then, dreaded words, “it is a message from Tom.” 

“Ifush! they are calling me,” interrupted Cecily, glad to 
catch the sound of her name above the hubbub of the class-room, 
where, no governess being present at the moment, peals of ringing 
laughter and other noises testified to the merry making within. 

‘“‘ Cécile,” cried Charlotte Carey, ‘‘ venez vite, ou je vais vous 

crusherez en million morceaux! Vennez pour une alouette dans 
la classe.” 
; ‘* But Cissy,” and Rose caught hold of her armas she was rush- 
ing off, “ they don’t really want you, it is only Char’s nonsense—do 
listen one moment.” “Quick then,’’ answered Cecily trying to 
control herself and speak kindly, though she crimsoned to the 
roots of her hair and shook like a leaf, or like a coward as 
she was. 

“Tom bid me tell you to remember what you had promised 
to bring him from Liverpool, he said you knew all about it, and 





it was a secret.” “Yes, it is all right, tell him I will give it 
him when—when I can—I can’t now—just now, at least, but 
he shall have it svon,” and then, still breathlessly and with 
fluttering heart, Cecily gave Rose a quick little kiss and turned 
to fly. “Stay one moment Cecily—oh! stay and tell me what 
this is ali about, what sort of a secret have you and Tom 
got? and is this the reason why you never speak to me now? 
Oh Cecily !”—with tender reproach—‘ mama said it would all 
come right between us in a little while, but it does’*nt—what is 
the matter ?” 

“Nothing is the matter,’ answered Cecily pettishly, ‘‘ you 
tease me Rose.” At this instant Nemesis approached Cecily, 
halting a little because of her lameness,—in the form of the 
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parlour boarder. Neither of the younger girls noticed her, though 
Cecily was aware of her passing and remembered it afterwards. 
“ But you are so different from what you used to be! Don’t 
you love me at all?” pleaded Rose, “I would have done 
anything for you, Cissie, and I did so look forward all the 
holidays to being with you again. Tom says.” How could 
Cecily stay to hear what Tom had said! She broke away 
from Tom’s sister with a beating heart saying, “Silly, silly 
Rosie, why shouldn’t I love you? but I must go,” and Rose 
followed her a step or two towards the class-room where the 
fun was waxing fast and furious. “ Voila Mademoiselle et 
Fraulein,” cried a voice, “nous sommes vendues—Prenez mon 
parapluie de chasse et pottez les deux.” Hors de mon chemin!” 
screamed another, “amiable enfant, voulez vous que je kickerez 
vous par dessus la lune 2” 

‘‘Quescekesay le mattre avec mon plume? Man hat mir le 
nib gebrocken! Es ist du mein kind, yaw, yaw, ich savey 
ganz gut, du sollst fuhlen que je suis maitre!” An audible 
thump, shrieks of laughter, and then a sudden hush as a governess 
opened the door of an inner room, and, wisely oblivious of 
all she had not seen, remarked cheerfully that the weather 
was improving and everyone might soon go home. Ceeily, 
sick at heart, was gathering her books together, when she saw 
dimly at the far end of the corridor the tall graceful figure 
of May Dennison emerge from her own room; she appeared to 
be hanging up her waterproof outside, and then stood for a 
moment as if irresolute in the open doorway, distinctly visible 
in the warm glow of a wood fire which shone on everything 
within the room Rose had retreated again to the window and 
was perhaps crying as she stood leaning listlessly against it. 
Perhaps also ‘the pretty Levite felt a little conscience stricken, 
for she paused, wavered, and finally came stepping softly and 
swiftly up to Rose, and said something to her in the low plain- 
tive voice Cecily thought so bewitching. She seemed to be 
inviting Rose into her room, to the warmth of her pleasant 
fire aud to asight of all her pretty things, for the two figures 
linked together for a moment in sight of the jealous hungry 
eyes that were watching them, disappeared inte the rosy light 
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and the door was shut. ‘She pities Rosie,” groaned Cecily, 
“but I am a thousand times mofe miserabie, and no one cares 
for me!” and then it was her turn to stand lonely at the window 
and watch the torn clouds driven recklessly aoross the pale sky 
by the rude blustering wind, but no friendly door opened for 
her, on the contrary she had to listen, and it made her wild 
to hear them, to the subdued voices by that hidden fireside. 
Rosie’s growing merry again, and joining in the low rippling 
laughter of her companion. 




















ON THE PROVERB, 


“TIS AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NO ONE ANY GOOD.” 


THERE is an immense difference in the “ spirits” of proverbs, using 
that word in the common sense of “ high” or “ low spirits.” 

Some appear to have been composed in the most doleful 
dumps by which poor human creatures can be afflicted, while 
others are beaming with smiles and cheerfulness. 

The proverb “’Tis an ill wind that blows no one any good” 
is of the latter class. How genial, how happy, how comfortablo 
it is! It has a pleasant word for everybody, under all circum. 
stances. Nothing is dismal enough to overpower it. It is 
impossible, as it were, to keep its head under water. From the 
deepest floods of misfortune, vexation, disappointment, it comes 
up smiling. The spirit of Mark Tapley himself seems to 
possess it. 

Cheerful views of life are generally true ones. WhenI say 
“ cheerful’? views, I do not for a moment mean thoughtless 
oness What I mean by cheerful, are those that recognize the 
fact that there are ill winds in life—keen, searching ill winds— 
strong, terrific ill winds—but which still hold firmly that good 
comes out of them all. 

Now it is certainly no use to deny the troubles of life, and 
the only way of keeping always a cheerful mind, is to hold 
fast this conviction that all have some good end to accomplish. 

But observe the new and strikingly original nature of the 
consolation afforded by the saying “ ’Tis an ill wind that blows 
no one any good.” 

Our usual way of extracting comfort from our afflictions is 
to believe that in some way we ourselves shall be the better 
for them later or. What an entirely novel view of life it is, 
to think that, after ali, we are not everybody, and that even 
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if we ourselyes derive no benefit from our misfortunes they 
still serve a worthy purpose if they do good to some one else! 

This then is the peculiarity of the proverb, this distinguishes 
it from all other consoling sayings. And it is this Catholic 
spirit, this broad view of life, which makes it so invincible. 

For, though we may be driven from our first stronghold of 
comfort, the hope of ultimate good to owrselves irom our calamities 
yet the proverb provides us witha citadel upon which we may 
always fall back, and which is absolutely impregnable. How 
can we tell where the good of our troubles has failen, if it 
falls not to our share? How can we prove that no one is the 
better for our misfortunes? How van we be sure that our loss 
is not some one else's gain? And though we ourselves may 
suffer for the good of strangers, though many may suffer for 
the good of the few, though the better may suffer for the good 
of the worse, yet even in these cases, the truth of the proverb 
is not disproved, that, whoever suffers, some one reaps the 
benefit. 

Take examples from the smaller annoyances of life, and in 
them (leaving graver troubles alone for the present) see how 
remarkably true, how invincibly victorious, is our little friend 
the proverb. 

For instance, if the birds take all our cherries; well! how 
nice for the birds! 

If the wind has blown our apples over the wall, how nice 
for the schoolboys going that way. 

If there is an epidemic in the neighhourhood, how good for 
the doctors! 

If there is a violent hail-storm, which smashes all our windows, 
vineries and conservatory—how good for the glaziers ! 

If there is a long, bitter frost, which gives us influenza and 
chilblains, let us remember how pleasant it is for those who 
are fond of skating, and think—how many slugs it will kill! 

When the frost breaks up, and all the pipes have burst, let 
skaters think how good it is for the aged and infirm to get 
some milder weather ! 

In sultry summer, when the heat is unendurable, let us look 
at the midges and observe, what a good time they are having ! 
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In short, there is no situation from which the proverb 
allows an escape. 

Let me give one final illustration :— 

Last winter was certainly not one of the most genial specimens of 
our English winters that could be imagined. It was, in fact, 
peculiarly cold and bleak and cheerless—and while we of the 
‘comfortable’? classes shivered over our fires, it was a frequent 
observation, “If it is so bad for us, what must it be for the 
poor people?” 

Waking up, on the most dismal of dismal mornings, a leaden 
sky overhead, a gloomy fog below, the air thick with whirling 
flakes of snow, things might seem to have reached their climax. 
A wind too ill to blow any one good might seem to have been 
blowing during the night. 

But wait a little while, and the familiar sound of “Scrape.... 
Scrape....Scrape.... ’ 
and look out. A regiment of most ill-favoured, wretched, mise- 
rable old men, muffled up to their eyes in tattered old coats, 
and with hats pulled down to the bridge of their noses, have 
formed a slanting line across the street below and are scraping 
the snow into heaps by the gutter, making their hay while 


will reach your ear, Go to the window 


theiy sun shines. 

Now is the time for them! What a glorious morning! 
Quite delightful! Zhey are not starved out, they have plenty 
of work to do! 

And 30, street-sweepers and cab horses in time of snow—link 
boys in a fog—crossing-sweepers, ducks, and starlings in rainy 
weather,—midges in sultry summer—and a_ thousand other 
cheerful voices may join to groan—neigh—shout—quack—whistle 
and buzz the merry chorus, “Tis an ill wind that blows no one 
any good.” * 


Lucy M. Parxer. 



































KARTIVS MANY VOLCKS. 


Could we hear them, there are voices 
Truly speaking all around us ; 
When creation’s heart rejoices 
In beauties which surround us; 
With a voice of praise and gladness 
Man forgeteth in his sadness. 


As the wind upon his mission 
With an angry roar goes by, 
To his voice then let us listen 
And the truths which therein lie, 
For there’s order in his wildness, 


And his rough work is all kindness, 


Though our passions be unruly 
Rushing on in wild career, 
We can tame them, if we truly 
Learn submission in all fear; 
As the wind, or rough, or gay, 


One word follows: ’tis obey. 


Hark! a mighty voice is speaking ; 
’Tis the beaut’ous, restless sea, 
’Gainst the rocks now wildly breaking 
And there, calm in majesty, 
And its sweetest truth doth lie 

In reflecting back the sky. 


Ye whose intellects would tower 


To those heights ye may not tread, 


Blindly learning that High Power, 

Whom ’tis wise to hold in dread. 
Gaze ye on that mighty mass, 
It hath bounds it cannot pass. 
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EARTI’S MANY VOICES, 


See the mountains in their glory, 
Crimson in the setting sun; 

In their grand old age, so hoary, 
And their work so nobly done; 
And the valleys ’neath them sleeping 
Safe and sound in their high keeping. 


Weak and erring man they point thee 
To a strength above thine own; 
To the light which beams upon thee 
From the holy heavenly throne. 
Teaching—in your might to grow— 

Lowly, as their base rests belowe 


And the universe has voices, 
As the stars together sing ; 
In sweet harmony rejoices 
By the melody they ring. 
Could our hearts but learn their measure 
Life would be an endless pleasure. 


There are voices round us dwelling 
But their echo is so low, 

That to learn the truth they’re telling, 
All our heart must gentle grow, 

By the wayside we shall meet them, 

In the flowers we shall greet them. 


Teaching like the flowers and sunlight 
That our mission is to cheer, 

Growing e’en more fairly bright 
Thro’ the dewdrop of a tear: 

Cheering life from day to day 

Like flowers—by the dusty way. 





i. A. S. 























GOOD THINGS. 
By a District Visitor. 


Poor Mrs. Peacock had a great deal to try her—a bad leg, 
bad temper, and a bad son, and she rather a trying person in 
her turn to the visitors she was always accusing of negligence. 
If signs stand mentally for things and people,—if as I suppose 
—whenever the word peacock is mentioned in our presence, there 
comes a simultaneous flash before the mind’s eye, the sheen of 
a jewelled crest, fair colours striving for the mastery and shot 
with gold, innocent pomps and vanities,—so, whenever the name 
of Mrs. Peacock is mentioned in the hearing of our district 
visitors, there comes the instantaneous vision of sickliness, and 
dinginess, pallor, flies, frowsiness, and the evil relics of a black 
cap, which greeted them whenever they crossed the threshcld of 
the district old woman in the parish. 

But even here, smiles would come unbidden at the ‘‘ innocent 
illusions,” which buoyed up the miserable attenuated old creature, 
whose relatives bore with her so patiently year after year, and 
whose pastor and friends strove so earnestly to remember the 
highest motives and the holiest injunctions for their ministry 
to the feeble soul and body, before they could bring themselves 
to enter her house. Her quaint way of describing the heroes 
of Bible History was a source of much amusement, and some- 
times we were at a loss to recognise Zaccheus in “ the gentle- 
man who sat up in that there tree,” or Job in “the King 
as sat out in his garding and scratched hisself so!’ Mrs. 
Peacock’s husband was a tall fresh coloured Saxon, apparently 
her junior, and who treated her with compassionate kindness 
like a spoilt child. But he fell ill and died before his suffering 
wife. We had wished him to go into the Infirmary in the 
early stage of his illness, but Mrs. Peacock opposed the motion 
vehemently. ‘He didn’t ought to go there, no, I don’t hold 
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to folks gooing into the Infir-smary, if its the blessed Lord’s 
will, they'll git better out here, and if it ¢sn’t, they won’t 
git well in there, they won’t indeed—I don’t think much 0’ 
th’ Infir-mary myself—I seen too much on it. Give me ’nuff 
to eat? That they didn’t, I had meat to my dinner every 
blessed day? yes, but I often could a’ took meat to my supper 
too, and never got it!! No, I say, don’t you never think 
no more of th’ Infirmary, Peacock, it ain’t good to goo agin 
the Lord’s will.” 

Peacock died after a brief illness, almost in his prime, and 
his wife began to idealise the stout good tempered hearty man 
at once. 

“Ah!” she used to whimper, “he always did used to beg and 
pray of the Lord as he might die before me. He’ve come up 
to my bedside many and many a night, when he was working, 
and he used to sob and cry and say, ‘I do pray as the Lord 
"ll keep you till I’m gone Bella, I couldn’t live a day without 
you, my gal, who’d take care o’ me when you’re gone? You 
’ave been so good to me, Bella Peacock, as the Lord 
"ll reward you for it to your dying day.” And then the poor 
old creature, helpless as an infant, would weep over the picture 
of her “old man’s” desolation as a widower though she never 
realized her own loss as a wife. 

“You all pretty well Miss down at your place ?’ she would 
ask. The growve we used to say, tho’ they tell me you calls 
it som’at different.’ ‘Yes, we prefer the old name.’ “Ah, 
well, its all as people thinks, we called it the Growve when I 
use to goo down there charing. And arter my leg got bad 
Miss Chandler, my old missis, used to come up, (whimpering 
and mopping her eyes,) and she used to say ‘Ow! if wecould 
but git you down to the Growve for one day Bella Peacock 
I dunno what I wouldn’t give! We ever been clean since 
you left us, and I miss every air of your ’ead!” 

Such a dirty old head in such a horrible old cap! 

Another subject was her daughter’s intended marriage. These 
conversations were stereotyped and came over and over again 


with as little variation as the tunes in a barrel organ. “ Yes 
you must miss your husband very much, but you will soon 
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have your daughter's husband to work for you. When is Bella 
going to be married ?” 

“Bella! she ain’t agooin’ to git married yet awhile, why 
should she? She likes him, and he likes her, they don’t think 
° nobody else, there ain’t no reason for gitting married at all.’ 

“Now, Mrs. Peacock, Bella ought not to keep that poor 
fellow dangling after her any longer, if she is not going to 
take him.” 

“Dangling along? Why they’re as fond o’ one another as 
can be! He says to her pore father afore he died, as he never 
seen a gal as he Jiked so much, and he never thinks 0’ nobody 
else, nor she nowther. If he was to come to keepin company 
with some other gal, why Bella’d marry him d’reckly, but as 
long as they’s satisfied with one anothe} there ain’t no use 
in their marryin’. Besides he’ve got very good work down 
Dagley way jest now, and if they married it might get took 
awoiy from him. It’ud be a sheer temptin’ o’ Providence.” 

Poor old Mrs. Peacock has been laid beside her husband in 
the churchyard for four or five} years now, and Bella Peacock 
still goes out charing and keeps her Platonic lover ‘ danglin’ 
along.” 

Another of our bunch of queer old women keeps the lodge 
of a gentleman’s park, and may often be seen with her funny 
little old apple face above the railings of her} garden as she 
sweeps her neat doorstep. Her usual formula of “thank the 
Lord for it!” ending every sentence I omit from its excessive 
irreverence, though I cannot always keep my countenance when 
the blessing so gratefully acknowledged, is a bad cold in the 
head, or a pair of broken spectacles. She also welcomes the 
visitor cordially. ‘ Come in Miss du, and sit down, I’m op’y 
cleanin’ up a bit, kippin the dirt out o’ my mouth as you 
may say. Books did you say Miss, oh! the Magazine it is, 
is it? No, bless yer, no I don‘t take in the magazine, I got 
books enough without that—no nor tracks neither. Look you 
here, Miss—there’s books for you! ‘ Peepo’ Day” and “ Line 
upon Line.” My missis give me them, where I lived afore I 


was married, 


Cc 
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“Yes, these are dear old books, I used to learn out of them 
myself, before I could read, they are very nice children’s books.” 

Children?” cries my old dame taking the expression in “great 
snuff” and folding her arms with sudden wrath, “children! I 
calls ’em books for any growed up people, I du, very cuttin’ 
I calls ’em, for them as can feel—some people ain’t got no 
’earts, and can’t,’ and the familiar little volumes are shovelled 
back into the bookshelf with an angry thud. 

Near this cottage stands another full of neglected little chil- 
dren whose mother works out. Here one day lately I pulled 
a little straggling bloom of honeysuckle, which waved invitingly 
from the porch, saying as I did s0, to the eldest child in charge, 
a curly headed mite not much bigger than the tyrannical baby 
she was “minding” to say nothing of the small fry who came 
between, ‘* Polly, do see this pretty flower? I am sorry mother 
isn’t at home, will you tell her I picked this flower to take 
home with me ?” 

“Oh naow Miss,” drawled these virtuous infants with ready 
misappr ehension, ‘oh naow Miss, we won't tell!” 

Only last All Saints’ Day, as an acquaintance of mine was making 
her way up the aisle of a church in our post town, the 
grumbling old pew opener stopped her, to whisper loudly—* jest 
you look what a hempty church mum! These here extry services 
don’t pay! Nobody comes to church, they”—with | thumb 
contemptuously pointed over her shoulder at the vestry door 
where the vicar and his curate were robing—‘‘they are obliged 
to be there, and I’m ’bliged to be here, and nobody don’t 
come, it don’t pay.” 

‘Are you a stoppin’ to the baptism?” enquired the same 
“old woman, of the same lady, as she lingered in her pew after 
the service was over. 

“Yes, if Mrs. Mann’s child is to be christencd, I am interested 
in her, poor thing.” 

‘‘Ah they give me ’nuff to do,” quoth the important church 
official—* what with a baptisin? on ’em, and a marryin’ on 
’em, and buryiv’ on ’em, and a con-fummin on’ em, they keeps 


me busy enough. 
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Our village people are all related to one another, as often 
happens in rural districts, from the constant intermarriages among 
relations, in addition to which many names in the parish have 
a puzzling similarity to one another—we have Marvel and 
Mardle and Bardle, Wacket, Waller, Walklin, Wakelin, Taylor, 
Tyler, Thrussel, Frossell and others which confuse a new comer. 

‘‘Then you are Mrs. Tom Bardle, and your neighbour over 
there, is Mrs. Jack Bardle, and you are sisters-in-law, is that it? 
and that Mrs. Bardle with the large family is your daughter 
in law, who was first married to a Mardle, and that is why 
there is such a muddle of Mardles and Bardles among the children. 
I get quite puzzled among you all.”’ I said all this in answer 
to a grumpy dame who was trying to insense me as to the state 
of her family when first I took my district. ‘‘Oh!” she answered 
with a toss of her head, ‘‘ my name ain’t same as theirs, bless yer, 
I spells my name quite different, I spells my name”—with 
emphasis—“ Mis’ Bardle Senor—and that’s ow I gits my letters.”’ 

We have one family who also might say, if they took count 
of spelling at all, that they spelt their name diffrent. It goes 
among us as Fijjins, and for such a miserable set of beings, 80 
lost in dirt and so little respected, Fijjins is appropriate enough, 
but it stands on the parish register and on the tomb stones as 
the proud old Norman cognomen of Fitzjohn. 

The subject of names takes me back to the dear old north 
country names, the Hodgins and Dodgins, the Z/-ttles and 
Armstrongs of the Border side. One of these lived on the banks 
of a river famed as one of the lovliest spots in England. But 
“familiarity breeds contempt,” ‘Ay, ay, fowks cracks a deal 
on ’t pleace”’ she used to say scornfully “but what,—its nobbut 
wood and watter, wood and watter!” 

Another of her neighbours once remarked to me—“ I’ve been 
thinkin’ a deal o’ what yon lady said till me, aboot Mi-tha 
and Maary, but’”’—meditatively, ‘ye know I still think Martha 
was. reet!”” And one more story, this time from the Scottish 
side of the Border, from the peat mosses which stretch between 
the straight old Roman roads and the sparkling Firth of the 
Solway. A relative of mine was anxious that her husban?, an 


English clergyman, should preach in the kirk where a highly 
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respectable body of elders dosed Sunday after Sunday under the 
dry discourses of a highly ‘ moderate” minister. “They shall 
hear a really sound evangelical sermon for once’’ was her idea, 
as her husband mounted the pulpit stairs to deliver one of his ; 
simple but very thoughtful expositions of the Sacred text. Poor 
lady! “Did you not like my husband’s sermon now, John?” 





she asked the old gardener, next morning, undoubting of his 
joyful assent. ‘‘ Weel, mem,” was the hesitating reply, ‘it 
certainly was a gude sermon, but—it seemed like as if the 
meenister was used wi’ people who were varra slanderly witted 
and no varra weel edicated, ye ken !” 





























FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 


In these days, when everybody understands one or two foreign 
languages, and to subscribe to Rolande’s is almost as common 
as to subscribe to Mudie’s, the question what books to read is 
one very often asked, and the answer is not always very easy 
to give. Young girls who have left school wish to keep up 
their knowledge of French and German, and to read novels in 
these languages is the easiest and pleasantest mode of doing 
so, but French novels are often spoken of with contempt and 
disgust, and who knows much about any German books of an 
amusing nature? This being a difficulty which has often beset 
me, and I having been fortunate enough lately to meet with 
one or two very pretty, wholly unexceptionable books in both 
languages, it occurs to me that a few words on the subject 
may not be wholly without interest to the readers of the P. M. 
“Les Honillenrs de Polignies,” in one volume, by Eli Berthet, 
is an extremely pretty story. The scene is in Belgium, I should 
rather say a Belgian coal-mine. The owner and his only 
child, a daughter, are ruined, but restored to affluence by the 
extraordinary exertions of a young workman, who after perilling 
his own life and saving his master’s daughter, reveals himself 
as a gentleman, and a suitor for the hand of the girl whose 
life he has saved. Prosperity has produced pride and arrogance 
reverse of fortune teaches patience, gentleness and submission 
to both father and daughter, and after many strange but not 
unnatural incidents, stirringly and vividly told, the story ends 
in the time-honoured fashion. It is difficult to meet with French 
books which are moral, and yet interesting, the moral books are 
apt to be childish—as are the works of Madame de Pressensé, 
“La Maison blanche” &c., though admirable for children. George 
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Sand’s books are generally looked upon with suspicion, but in 
some cases, without just cause, “ Nanon,”’ “La petite Fadette,” 
“T/Homme de Neige,’ “Jean de la Roche,” ‘“‘ Manprat” are 
all suitable for any lady to read. <A friend who has just re- 
turned from a winter in Stockholm, and spring in Dalecarlia, 
disappointed me much by her assurance that the local colouring 
given in L’Homme de Neige is quite erroneous, and untrue to 
Nature. Some of Octave Feuillet’s books are charming, and 
some by Madame C. Reyband, but a name often deceives one, 
I read ‘Le Marriage de Juliette,” by Hector Malot, and liked 
it so much that I sent for the sequel, “Une Bellemére” the 
latter was however so disgusting, that I could not bear to read 
it. It seems almost superfluous to mention the works of A. 
Dumas pére, they are so well known. It is a pity that with 
much that is intensely interesting, and historically instructive, 
there is so much of dubious morality mixed up, that one dare 
not place such books as ‘ Le Collier de la Reine,” “ La Comtesse 
de Charney” and ‘Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge” in the 
hands of young persons. Victor Hugo’s books are open to the 
same objection, without so much reason to overlook it. “ Fleurange,” 
in two vols., by Madame A. Craven, is another very charming 
story, and takes the reader into novel scenes. A winter journey 
to Russia is one incident capitally related. The characters 
of the old doctor and his kind maiden sister, who protect 
Fleurange when left a friendless orphan, are extremely good 
indeed, all is pleasingly told, and the book is well worth reading. 
Among German authors itis far easier to find unexceptionable 
books. All the works of Bertold Anerbach are delightful, 
pre-eminently so “ Barfiissele,” which has recently been translated 
under the title of “Little Barefoot.” Certainly “ Walfried”’ is 


‘rather prosy, but it is pleasant prosing, and when a book is very 


interesting one is apt to read so fest to get at the’ tale that 
the duty of “keeping up the language” is lost sight of. I 
remember reading Freytag’s famous novel, “Soll und Haben,” 
with immense interest, but either the author’s style or my taste 
has deteriorated, for I fairly stuck fast in Ingo and Ingraban, 
though I read “Das Nest der Zaunkénige” with great delight, 
as I think everyone would do who was not frightened at the 
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small close print, and thick volume, ‘ Gartenlaubenbliithen,” in two 
volumes, with no author’s name given, is a collection of two or three 
very pretty quaint stories; but the prettiest story I ever read in 
any language (and I have read a great many!) is “ Das griine 
Thor,” in three volumes, by Ernst Michert. The story opens 
by describing the occupants of a railway carriage, in a train 
about to arrive at Florence. Two young men are singled out, 
a fair-haired German, whom we learn to know afterwards as 
Philipp Amberger, and a dark haired spectacled young man, 
Professor Schénrade or Bellarota, who may be termed the hero 
of the novel. The manner in which the young men make 
acquaintance, and choose their hotel, the discoveries they make 
there, and the romantic results which follow are told with 
geuuine humour, and sense of fun. Leaving them in Florence 
the author takes us to Germany, and introduces us to Frau 
Barbara Amberger, her son Moritz, and only daughter pretty 
Kiitchen. The Ambergers are wealthy merchants of long pedigree 
and high reputation. Since the death of the father, the artistic 
tastes of Philipp have lead him to travel, and leave the busi- 
ness under the management of Moritz, and he, by the insidious 
guidance of a certain merchant of inferior degree, named Feinberg, 
has contrived to bring the honoured house of Amberger to the 
verge of ruin. To remedy this, Moritz has betrothed himself 
to Sidonie Feinberg, a spoilt capricious girl, whom he secretly 
dislikes, and almost promised the hand of Kitchen to Otto 
Feinberg—a thorough scamp. How Katchen spoils this plan by 
choosing a lover for herself, how Sidonie falls in love with the 
sime man, how Philipp finds a bride of low degree in Florence, 
and Moritz another in pretty Lena of the old Castle, with 
Frau Amberger’s wrath at the perverted tastes of her offsprin8 
is most amusingly related, and I will not spoil the story by 
attempting to condense it. The waiter who talks of the old 
Hansa league, as Frau Hansa, a rich woman, and his funny 
mistakes, cause many a laugh. The explanation of the mystery 
of Professor Schronrade’s double name and extraordinary parentage, 
and lastly the story of the Green Door, are but a few of the 
many exciting incidents in this most charming story, which 
though a work of unflagging interest does not contain one word, 
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thought, or illusion, which the strictest moralist could desire to 
see expunged. 

“Glick auf!’ in two volumes, by E. Werner, has recently 
been translated and published in England, under the name of 
“ Success and how he wonit.” The translation is admirable, but 
I need scarcely advise anyone who can read it in German to do 
so, no translation can equal the original. Here the story begins, 
as most novels end, with a marriage, and the way in which the 
mutual dislike of the married pair becomes mutual love, how a 
spoilt over-indulged young man of fashion is converted into an 
energetic man of business, triumphing over difficulties enough 
to stagger men of twice his age and four times his experience ; 
and how all comes right at last, is told in the most interesting 
manner possible. 

Among French books I must not omit to commend very highly 
“La Dégringolade,” in two volumes, by E. Gaboriau, a story of 
the Coup d’Etat. I have contented myself with speaking only 
of works of fiction, as it is the search for these which has always 
troubled me in my desire to find suitable reading. It is not 
to be therefore concluded that works of a higher character are 
excluded from Rolande’s shelves, or a young lady’s list of books 
to read. 

If the readers of this paper find the few hints I have been 
able to give of any use to them in their choice of light books 
it will be a pleasure at some future time to tell the little I know 


about more serious works. 
MyM. 
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THE LADY KILLER’S LAMENT. 


Ah! why has nature gifted me 
With such a killing way ? 

I wish I knew what I could do 
To keep the girls at bay. 

In vain one wears forbidding airs, 
To strive by frowns to chill, 
At ball and rout they crowd about 

And dog my footsteps still. 


I’ve read the planit of one who sighs, 
“A simple marriage vow 

‘¢ Has made me find all womankind 
‘Such unkind women now.” 

Well I confess that I should bless 
The fate that he deplored, 

With homage cloy’d I’m quite annoyed, 
To find myself adored ! 


Delusive hope that made me dream, 
Thro’ marriage to obtain 

The right to be from worship free, 
Like many a wedded swain. 

For still each net for me is set, 
And flutter’d every fan, 

And naught for me avails the plea, 
‘¢T am a married man.” 








If safety were in numbers found, 

i Then I were safe indeed 

Amid a thousand smiles that woo, 
Ten thousand eyes that plead ; 

There’s Ina, Fanny, Carry too, 
And many gifted Grace, 

And pretty Blanche who’s far too staunch, 

And shows it to my face. 
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THE LADY KILLER’S LAMENT. 


There’s Nita with her Spanish air, 
And many another maid, 

Who’d fain surprise these jaded eyes 
At ball and masquerade. 

There’s Ethel blythe and Amy lithe, 
The nimble little witch, 

Who oft essays to win my praise 
By clearing hedge and ditch. 


’Tis hard that 1 can never wear 
Her flower on my vest, 

To pleasure one exacting fair, 
But I enrage the rest. 

At balls I envy Widdrington, 
When he had lost his legs, 
That in excuse I might adduce, 
“T cannot dance on pegs.” 


Alas! JZ never shall attain 
The type I most admire, 
An unattractive wedded man, 
A stolid country squire. 
Oh! tell me true what can I do 
To break this fatal spell ? 
If all means fail I’ll wear a veil, 
In some deep cloistered cell, 
Linpis. 





























HOME SWEET HOME. 
There's no place like Home. 


Tx immortal Dickens thus spoke of “Home.” ‘ If ever household 
atfections and loves are graceful things, they are graceful in the poor ; 
the ties that bind the wealthy and the proud to home may be forged 
on earth, but those which link the poor man to his humble home are 
of the true metal, and bear the stamp of Heaven. The man of 
high degree may love the halls and lands of his inheritance as a part 
of himself, as trophies of his birth and power ; the poor man’s attach= 
ment to the tenement he holds, which strangers have held before, and 
may to-morrow occupy again, has a worthier root, struck deep into a 
purer soil, His household gods are of flesh and blood, with no alloy 
of silver or gold or precious stones; he has no property but in the 
affections of: his own heart, and when they endear bare floors and 
walls, despite of toil and scanty meals, that man has his love of home 
from God, and his rude hut becomes a solemn place.’’? These lines are 
very beautiful, but we think Mr. Dickens might with great truth 
have added that the love of home is naturally very seldom found 
amongst the extremely poor such as he describes. Alas! no, the Gin 
Palaces more frequently become their homes, and the Bar of the 
Public is the scene generally of their loves. However, there are many 
persons of all classes who find these three words, *‘ Home, sweet Home,” 
cause their pulse to vibrate, and the heart to swell with a flood of 
fond recollections and of happy thoughts. True indeed is the old 
saying ‘there’s no place like home,” for home is home wherever it 
may be and of whatever sort, it may be but a poor little place, but it 
contains your whole possessions, you are master or mistress of it, a8 
the case may be, and you can here at least throw off all restraint, take’ 
your ease, obtain most of your wants, and in truth feel yourself at 
home. Weare sure everyone must have felt this at some time or 
other, and if anyone has not it will yet be felt by him ; go where you 
may, though you meet with numerous kind friends, with whom you 
say you feel perfectly at home, and to whom you often confide your 
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secret joys and sorrows, and in whose company evening after evening 
glides pleasantly by, still thoughts of Home and of tie dear ones 
far away rush upon you in the midst of those enjoyments, and seem 
to claim your attention, and you long to be in the home circle once 
more, so you bid farewell for a time to your new friends, and ‘if you 
areeithera ‘bachelor’ or ‘old maid’ living in a strange land, you 
probably pour out your feelings in a lengthy letter to your Home. To 
be happy at Home is the ultimate result of all ambition, the end to 
which every enterprise and labor tends, and of which every desire 
prompts the prosecution ; it is indeed at home that every man must 
be known by those who would make a just estimate either of his 
virtue or felicity, for smiles are occasional and the mind is often 
dressed for show, in painted honor and fictitious benevolence. It is 
however sad. to think how many stumbling blocks be in the road to 
Home happiness, slight circumstances are stepping stones of families, 

the prick of a pin says an old Proverb is enough to make an empire 
insipid, the tenderer the feelings the more painful the wound of course. 

A cold, unkind word checks and withers the blossom of the dearest 

love, in like manner as the most delicate tendrils of the vine are 

troubled by the faintest breeze. Alas! how many homes are made 
miserable by unkind words amongst the members of the household. 

We should be hard hearted, un-natural beings indeed, if we had no 
love for the home in which our first, our best lessons were learnt, from 
lips, that perchance are now silent, or from those far away, maybe 
across the wide and rolling Atlantic. For oh! how miserably change- 
able is this life; we may indeed be all here to-day but who can say 
where we may be to-morrow? Let us be wise then, and value our 
homes while we have them, and love while we may love. Our homes 
may be small containing no bulky or costly furniture, few comforts, 
and no luxuries; but be sure, if God be there, it may contain hap- 
piness enough to stock a palace. How joyfully girls and boys return- 
ing home, after having been at school only a few short months, cast 
aside their books to go home for the holidays, and they do think home 
a dear place, it never seemed such a Paradise before. Wearied with 
the fatigues, or what is worse, with the impertinences of the day, 
how pleasant it is to retreat to one’s own home and hearth, disguise 
and restraint are alike here laid aside, and the soul as well as the 
body, if tolerably well-formed always appears more beautiful in 
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deshabile. The quintessence of earthly happiness, which in warmer 
climes is expressed by sitting under ‘ one’s own vine,’ is here more 
sensibly felt by ‘one’s own fireside.’ There is something in the 
tempers of the English which the fire softens, as it does metal, and 
renders it fit for use. The dullest visitors are transformed into 
wonderful good company, full of agreeable conversation if you seat 
them ‘between lights’ in a cozy semi-circle, rounda brightly burning 
fire. Commend us then to a cheerful household fire, the altar of 
freedom, the focus of happiness. Here is another picture, see those 
merry little children running out of that clean cottage yonder with 
the flowers in the window; they are going to fetch father home to 
his tea, and as they return home together how happy they look, 
mother is so pleased to see them, and as in thankfulness they partake 
of their simple repast, one by one from the eldest to the youngest 
they relate the little incidents of the day. The English villagers are 
for the most part happy in their homes, and make everything very 
comfortable. _ Love of Home, how sweet a thing it is, but it is not 
acquired, it is a feeling that has its origin elsewhere, whether it is 
born with us, or brought from another world to carry us on with joy 
in this, we know not, but of this we are certain, that it attaches 
itself to the humblest heart that ever throbbed. ‘‘ Home,” how deep 
a spell that one, little word contains; it is the circle in which our 
purest, our best affections move and concentrate themselves; the hive 
in which, like the industrious bee, youth garners up the sweets and 
memories of life, for ripe old age to meditate on, it is childhood’s 
temple, manhood’s shrine, and the ark of the past and future. The 
soldier dreams of home as he sinks to rest on the red field of carnage, 
when the fierce fight is done. This little word ‘Home’ nerves the 
gallant sailor in his strife with the mad waters while the tempest 
roars and dashes the seething foam ina fury against his frail ship, 
whose timbers creak and groan as if life were in them; but in 
that fearful hour the thoughts of his Home will rise like a beacon 
over the tossing billows of the rolling waving deep, and its waves 
are borne to him upon the wings of the screeching, wailing wind, 
and sound above all the din of the tempest, to his ears, like Angels’ 
hymns. And again, there is something in that small word Home, 
which lifts the heart to the throat, and ever excites intense emotion 
in the British soldier on ‘Service.’ Let, for instance, writes an old 
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campaigner, “but the bugles of a Light Infantry Regiment play 
‘Home sweet Home’ in the evening about ‘Tattoo time’ and you 
will see, here in the Crimea, an uneasiness creep into every chattering 
circle round the ‘ campefires,’ and silence will ensue, many a head will 
be turned aside to listen to that air, which perhaps more than any 
other conjures up in the mind’s eye all the comforts of dear old 
England.” Home is the residence of the heart, besides the habitation 
of the body, it is the place in which our affections unfold and develop 
themselves; in which our children learn, love and play ; where the 
husband and wife toil on smilingly together and make life a blessing. 
It is most certainly true, that if we cannot be happy at home, neither 
can we be so elsewhere, and it is the best proof of the virtues of a 
family circle, to see a happy fireside. One little word of advice we 
would offer to house-wives, before we leave this subject, ‘ Always 
have a place for everything, and everything in its place,” and you will 
find this will make even the humblest home happy and cosy; the 
table will be ready at the fireside, the loaf will be one of that order 
which from its appearance seems to say “ you may cut and come 
again ;”’ the cups and saucers will be waiting for supper, the bright 
copper kettle will be cheerfully singing on the hob, and the children, 
tidy und happy from fresh air and exercise and wholesome food, 
will be smiling in glad expectation of that evening when father 
comes home, and anxions for the pleasant reading afterwards. 
Every nation no doubt has its peculiarities, but Home is Home all over 
the world. And when we have said all we can about Home, what is the 
thought that forces itself upon our mind? This one:—When our 
journey here shall have ended, may we reach that abode which 
surpasses all human habitations, namely the Bright Home of 
Eternity. 
KE. H. A, Frankwanp, 

His wee bit ingle blinkin bonnily, 

His clean hearth-stave, his thriftie wife’s smile ; 

The lisping bairnie prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary carking care beguile, 

And makes him quite forget his labor and his toil. 


Burns. 














SONG FOR MUSIC. 


Why should thy brow be clouded 

With the shadow of a care, 
And sorrow linger shrouded 

"Midst the jewels in thy hair ? 
Come join the merry mazes 

Of the joy-inspiring dance. 
Hark! all lips sing thy praises, 


See! all eyes woo thy glance. 


Nay! tell me not that sorrow 
Must be thy lot on earth, 
And that thou can’st not borrow 
One moment now for mirth. 
Those eyes are too beguiling, 
Have still their magic power; 
Those lips so ripe for smiling 


Must smile for one short hour. 








See SFR. 
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Aehiews, 


“ Hours in a Library,” By Leslie Stephen. London. Smith, 
Elder and Co., 1874. 


This volume consists of a series of articles collected from the 
various Magazines in which they first saw the light, and although 
an idle hour may be passed pleasantly enough in reading them, 
we doubt whether they were worth re-publication in their pre- 
sent form. It is a custom now much in vogue, and must save 
authors a great deal of trouble, besides being a profitable plan, 
as the work is single whilst the fragment is double. W. Ste- 
phen’s first Hour in a Library is spent with De Foe, of whose 
novels he has not much good to say. He describes De Foe as 
having the ‘most marvellous power ever known of giving veri- 
similitude to his fictions ; or, inother words again, he had the mest 
amazing talent on record for telling lies.’ To prove this, Mr. Stephen 
goes on to say that the ‘ History of the Plague’, the ‘ Memoirs of a 
Cavalier ’ and even ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ have been taken for veritable 
narratives; laying this at De Foe’s door as a fault rather than a 
merit, and applying the word ‘liar’ to him more than once. Mr. 
Stephen seems much irritated also that an imaginary pirate in 
one of De Foe’s works has been quoted by a modern traveller 
as one of the discovepés of the White Nile, he having described 
two’ lakes as its source. Now ‘liar’ is never a pleasing word, 
and we doubt if Mr. Stephen would have dared to apply it toa 
living author, therefore it is cowardly to use it so freely against 
a dead one; neither do we consider it an appropriate term to 
apply to any writer of fiction, as such, nor can we blame an 
author because his narratives or stories are so life-like that they 
impose themselyes on us for truth for the time being. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen seems reluctant to praise, and especially reluctant to 
praise the authors of the last century: he reminds us of a child 
who cuts her doll and lets all the bran run out to show its 
hollowness, in the way he picks out every fault in time honoured 
writers; and then he winds up his article with some praise, as 
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if in consideration of the weakness of the world that has accepted 
the works of these men as excellent, and giving the Authora 
high place in its literary history. We are told that ‘¢ Robinson 
Crusoe is singularly wanting as a psychological study.” It 
seems absurd to write thus of such a book; it is essentially a boys’ 
book, and creates in them a healthy love of adventure and conrage, 
and self-dependence; whereas a psychological study would make 
them odious prigs. Another verdict from Mr. Stephen is, that to 
people “ who are not too proud to take a rather low order of amuse- 
ment, Robinson Crusoe will always be one of the most charming of 
books.” He cannot praise without detraction. ‘The same spirit is 
found in his paper on Richardson’s Novels, obliged to acknowledge 
his celebrity both in England and France, he shows a desire to make 
out that it must all be a mistake; that Richardson was only a milk- 
sop with“ second-rate eighteenth centuary prigzishness and two- 
penny tract morality.” Yet how is it this man’s writings are idolized 
by such authors as Balzac, George Sand, Alfred de Musset, and even 
Diderot. Such is the fact that in spite of all the faults so dwelt on 
by our critic; and any reader of Clarissa Harlowe will we think be 
able to understand it. But our mission at present is not to treat of 
Richardson’s writings but Mr. Stephen’s dissertation on them. Some 
of his remarks are futile, for instance, when he says ‘‘ we can hardly 
fancy » hero with a pigtail, or a heroine in a hoop and high-heeled 
shoes, nor believe that persons who wore those articles of costume 
could possess any very exalted virtues.” It reads as if our virtues 
depended on our costumes, though of course Mr. Stephen meant 
nothing so silly. The same idea appears in his article on Sir Walter 
Scott, whom he hits very hard for writing about “ buff-jerkins ” and 
“ medizeval upholstery.” All descriptions of the surroundings of 
the knights and ladies, the Cavaliers and Roundheads, Mr. Stephen 
calls upholstery, and even Wardour Street upholstery. Historical 
novels may or may not be a mistake, but, if written, it seems to us 
necessary to clothe them (or clothe the characters) in the garments of 
the time specified. Mr. Stephen writes in a strain of pitying 
superiority, these ‘ deadly dull,’ or Wardour Street upholstery novels 
were all very well for the past generations, but we are to» clever, 
too enlightened, to be taken in by them. And so Mr, Culyle and 
Mr. Leslie Stephen have decided that Sir W. Scott’s permanent repu- 
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tation is doubtiul. Somelow or other we faucy his romances and 
pveus will find readers when their criticisms will be neglected ; we 
had almost written forgotten, but the name of Carlyle stopped us. 
Inconsistency is natural to humanity, so perhaps we should not blame 
Mr. Stephen for first telling us that Sir Walter’s medizeval characters 
are all ¢ plaster of Paris’ and crumbling to pieces, and finally praising 
him for his love for his ‘honest grey hills’ Probably it is only the 
historical novels he wishes to condemn, but then Sir Walter’s repu- 
tation does not depend on them. In one remark of Mr. Stephen’s 
we may agree, that it is seldom an author can draw well a character, 
of the opposite sex, but we should hardly like to add, as he does, that 
Milton’s Eve is “ no better than a good managing housekeeper who 
knows her place.’ 


? 


In nearly all his articles he refers to Thackeray, 
often drawing comparisons between that author and the one under 
criticism, and always in favour of the former. This seems hardly 
fair, as socicty, manners, thought, everything has changed so 
marvelously since De Foe and Richardson wrote, and every novelist 
or Satirist must necessarily be influenced by the tone of his own times 
and it is a mattcr of taste whether Col. Neweome or Major Pendennis 
are more interesting than Sir Charles Grandison, or even Lovelace. 
Certainly no maz ever failed more in his heroines than Thackeray ; 
his good women are mere dolls, whilst Becky Sharp is really almost 
the only clever or interesting female character in his books. IHaw- 
thorne is much more gently treated by Mr, Siephen than our own 
authors ; but then his characters do not wear ‘ pig tails, ‘ hoops,’ 
and * high-heeled shoes’ these objects of disgust being removed he 
can sympathize more with their joys and sorrows. Balzac also has 
an article which we have notspace to dwell upon, being desirous to 
say a few words of our favourites Pope and De Quincey, on both of 

. whom our critic is severe. Ile writes on Pope asa moralist, and 
says that we are not to be impressed by his moral sentiments be- 
-cause his actions did not always keep pace with them. Were this 
method carried out at all times ao moralist could escape. Solomon 
did not always act up to the words of wisdom he has left to us, but 
we are not for that reason to doubt allhe says. “ The common places 
in which Pope takes such infinite delight have become very stale 
for us.” Again, “ When we read the observation : 


‘Tis strange the miser should his cares employ 
To gain the riches he can ne’er enjoy. 
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we can only reply in the familiar French, connw! We knew that 
when we were in petticoats.” These are specimens of Mr. Stephen’s 
manner of dealing with Pope, and he goes on to say that we cannot 
place ourselves in the position of men at the time when modern 
society was emerging from the feudal state; or when paper credit 
was a newinvention! This strikes usasa want of sympathy, as 
well as a want of imagination unworthy in one who sets up as a 
sound eritic. Why are Pope’s aphorisms so ‘commonplace’ to our 
generation? Because Pope lived, and wrote, and expressed things 
so pithily, and in such polished English that they have become as 
‘household words’ to all of us who now live. We talk Popo 
almost as we talk Shakespeare, so engrafted are his ‘commonplaces 
in our language. Everyone must know the high estimation in 
which Byron held him. Sainte-Beuve, a far higher critic than Mr. 
Stephen, also defends him, and we cannot but think that any 
reader of Pope who has taste and judgment will side with these 
two eminent judges rather than with the critic we criticise. 
There are many people who will abuse their friends themselves, 
but immediately take up the cudgels in their defence when anyone 
else attacks them. Such is Mr. Stepben. After dissecting Pope 
and his poems himself, he falls foul of Mr, Elwin and his edition 
of Pope, and naturally has rather to eat his own words. Mr. 
Elwin seems to have edited the works with an ardent desire to point 
out every fault in them and their Author, so we quite forgive the 
reviewer fir being hard on him, as it was an ungracious task. To 
look for the blemishes in great works seems to us a sign of weakness 
rather than strength; we are not sure that affectation does not 
linger under a good deal of such criticism, a desire to be thought 
extra clever, and hypercritical; too fastidious to be pleased with 
what has satisfied the highest judges and critics who have gone 
before. All this isin our minds as we read the volume before us, 
and Mr. Stephen’s quiet writing down of De Quincey offends us 
particularly. De Quincey is an acknowledged master of the English 
language, his charm must be felt by all readers. Whatever his 
faults as a man no ene can deny him this mastery. His opinions 
as a politician, and on religion were diam«trically opposed to those 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen, but he had the same right to them as his 
critic who sncers at his almost passionate love for the Church of 
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England, and upbraids his strong language in its favour, and also 
his strong language against the French Revolutionists—we cannot 
but suspect that had the same strength of language been reversed 
Mr. Leslie Stephen would have withheld his censure. We do quarrel 
with his last sentence; ‘* And so in a life of seventy-three years De 
“ Quincey read extensively and thought acutely by fits, ate an 
“ enormous quantity of opium, wrote afew pages which revealed 
“new capacities in the language, and provided a good deal of 
“respectable padding for magazines.” ‘This from a magazine 
writer of to-day is wn peu fort; possi.ly he knows what ‘ padding’ 
is, and its value, but he certainly has not written anything to “ reveal 
new capacities in the language.” A ‘second series” of Hours in 
a Library is out, and we may have more to say about it in our next 
issue. Such books might do good if they induce people teread our 
{nglish classics and judge for themselves. The trouble would be 
well repaid, as few modern authors can be compared with these old 
ones, and few countries possess as fine a literature as our own, 


“ Rose Turquand,’ by Ellice Hopkins. London; Macmillan and 
Co., 1876. 
* So nigh to glory is our dust, 
So nigh to God is man, 
When duty whispers low ‘ Thou must,’ 


The soul replies ‘ I can. 


These lines of Emerson’s are chosen by Ellice Hopkins as the 
motto of her story and give the key to it, most nobly does she work it 
out in the beautiful character which gives iis na'ne to the book. We 
shall be much mistaken if Rose T'urquand does not take a foremost 
place amongst the heroines of fiction with all her high sense of duty, 
her loving heart, and power of self sacrifice; nor must her powers of 
mind be forgotten ; perhaps only a woman with unusual intellectual 
gifts could have chosen her path in the manner of this remarkable 
girl; she worked out the problem of life unaided; trained by a man 
in Latin and Greek, and the earlier stages of mathematics, without 
any religious instruction, a passionate lover of wature, she wae at 
seventeen little better than a pagan. Brought up in a_ worldly 


family, and cruelly ill-treated by them all, she found no comfort 
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in the Ritualistic London Church they frequented, ‘ where ladies 
dressed in the extreme of fashion, and gentlemen in faultless gloves 
and boots, confessed themselves to be miserable sinners in a high 
falsetto ;” and where her cousins (whose cruelties and selfishness 
were only too well known to her) “signed themselves with the 
cross of which their pleasure-seeking lives were one long denial.” 
From all this she turned away sickened, and went back to her 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelias; in them was no unreality. Her 
fateat theseaside was no better; there an extreme evangelical 
preacher, with all his dogmas of imputed righteousness, substitution 
for sin, and vicarious fragments, ouce more turned her to her great 
pagan authors. From them she had learned the great lesson of duty, 
and she could not understand the teaching that doing her duty for its 
own sake was nothing but a delusion anda snare, a deadly thing. 
The growth of the girl’s spiritual life as her troubles grew on her, 
the longing for something higher, and her prayer for light and 
guidance are all told with exquisite delicacy, and show a deep in- 
sight into the workings of a human mind. It may be truly said 
that she ‘ works out her own salvation,’ for earthly help she had 
none. The child ofan English lady anda French actor (who de- 
ceived her by a false marriage) poor Rose had a stain on her birth, 
and her first years were spent in poverty and want, as her mother 
was cruelly neglected by her family. The poor woman died when 
Rose was ten years old, and left the child to the care of her only 
brother, Mr. Adair; a man who wished to be kind but who was 
too weak to fight against the cold hard nature of his wife. He had 
the strength to insist on Rose being brought up with his own 
children, but could not struggle with the determination of Mrs. 
Adair to ill-treat her ; consequently the poor child was ‘ bullied’ 
by her cousins in the most impertinent and heartless way, whilst 
her unfortunate birth and position was almost deily thrown in 
her teeth by her hard, wicked aunt. 

Mrs. Adair’s character is a very curious one. Utterly heartless, 
even to barbarity, she had some notions of duty, so that when 
Rose fell ill, she was properly nursed, though Mrs. Adair would 
have been glad of her death, and positively tried to frighten 
the girl into idiotey or madness. The more Rose devoted 
herself to ber aunt’s interests, the more intense grew the latter’s 
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hatred, till one almost feels it impossible that a woman could 
become so brutal. To give a just analysis of the story would 
necessitate betraying the secret of it, and this, we feel would 
be unfair both to the author and to the reader. A terrible 
secret there was in the Adair family, of which Rose became 
mistress, and out of this grew the sublime beauty of her 
character. Untrained and unhelped, she rose to a height of 
self-sacrifice that would have canonized any Medieval Saint, 
yet all was done with the unconscious simplicity of a child. 
It is a healthy sign of the writer that Rose meets her reward 
here on earth: many authors would have overdone it and 
left her to suffer for a life-time, or have brought her to an 
early grave. Ellice Hopkins takes a truer view and crowns 
years of self-abnegation and suffering with happiness, therefore 
as a work of art her book is more perfect, the reader is 
not harrowed beyond what he can bear. Neither is Rose’s 
virtue made ‘too good for human nature’s daily food;” al- 
though nearly faultless, we never feel such goodness to be 
unnatural, unattainable; on the contrary we are led on with 
her through her trials and victories till we dwell ‘on the 
heights’ with her and thrill in unison with her pure and noble 
aims. We know no story like this of Rose Turquand; many tales 
have an orphan girl thrown among cold uncongenial strangers, but 
none we have read handle the subject as Ellice Hopkins has done; 
and the love passages are quite original. Every meeting between 
Rose and her lover was clandestine, and nocturnal, yet such is the 
power of the story, and delicacy of treatment, that the most prudish 
reader cannot be shocked for a moment. It is not only that ‘to the 
pure all things are pure’ but even the impure could find nothing to 
suspect or sneer at, so perfectly without guile are the heroine and 
author. We fancy this is a first book, or rather first novel, and 
hope that more may follow from the same pen if the same high 
quality can be kept up. ‘The writer has a refined nature which has 
received great cultivation, she writes with care so that every word 
is in its right place. er descriptions of scenery are charming, she 
evidently feels all the beauties of nature with a true love, whether 
of sea or land, and can judge of their effects on a sensitive and 


poetic mind. The human heart is equally well known to her ; all 
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her characters are well defined and life-like, whether it be the spoilt 
vulgar boy, the selfish girl, or the “ mannish” one, the weak father, 
or wicked mother. Neither does she fail in her hero as so many 
women are apt to do. Allan Keith is really a man such as we can 
imagine in life, not amere creature of an imagination to which 
man and his ways are a sealed book. ‘The only point at which we 
cavilis the evident leaning towards ‘‘ woman's rights.’’ No one 
requires to be told that a good, sclid education, even Greek and 
Latin, docs not necessarily destroy a woman’s womanliness; at the 
same time such an education would not make every girl a Rose 
Turquand, nor has the want of such masculine acquirements pre- 
vented millions of women from leading lives of self-sacrifice and 
‘divine love’ (to quote our Author). Education does a great deal 
but it does not give a heart toa thoroughly cold, selfish person: are 
all learned men patterns of meek and perfect self-abnegation? If 
not, why are we to suppose all learned women will be so? A 
sentiment is put into:the mouth of Dr. Keith from which we must 
dissent vigorously: he says, “I hope to live to see the day when 
it will be thought as unreasonable for a man to keep his six daughters 
idling at home as his six sons.’ This is a levelling of the sexes 
with a vengeance, and one that points straight to the destruction of 
home life and all the little thousand carefulnesses with which our 
women have hitherto been guarded. We do not think Allan 
Keith was very happy in the rest of‘his argument on this subject; 
he says it is odd that holders of his opinions are called innovators, 
whilst in reality it is the opposers of these views who are such, 
giving as his reason that modern inventions of machinery and 
sub-division of labour have taken so much work out of the home, 
“the spinning and weaving, the cooking and pickling and pre- 
serving, the domestic surgery,” all of which used to fall to the 
woman’s lot. When one comes on those charming little interiors 
of Homer of the old primitive homes, in which not only every 
woman performed her natural functions of wife and mother, denied 
to so many of our modern women, but Helen and Andromache, 
and the Maiden Nausciaa, princesses though they be, are repre- 
sented at hard work, one feels that the greatest innovators are 
those who, when the old conditions have passed away, refuse 
to recognise the new, and condemn our women to the great modern 
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innovation of idleness.” If this sentence means anything it is 
certainly in favour of the opposers of the so called Woman's 
Rights movement, for no one would dread them if they only cared 
to re-introduce domestic occupations for the sex ; let them spin, or 
cook, or pickle, or preserve, or even gain a knowledge of domestic 
surgery. Everyone would hail this as a merey, but unfortunately 
these agitators want the opposite of domestic work, they clamour 
for publicity, for the bar, and other legal work, they want to be 
doctors, and perhaps even parsons and members of Parliament, all 
of which we maintain to be great innovations, and work for which 
women are utterly and naturally unfitted. This is a question on 
which we are tempted to dwell, but as this is not an essay on the 
equality of the sexes we must restrain ourselves and bid adieu to 
Dr. Allan Keith and his views, with only this slight remonstrance. 
To do our author justice these ideas are put forward very mildly, 
only just enough tolet us see they are there, and to make us 
regret so charming a writer should hold them at all. 


J. AF. A. 
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